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THE LEGACY OF JOHN HOGE 

DY the will of John Hoge, of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, the Museum has received 
premises on Fifth Avenue near Forty- 
first Street now occupied by the Rogers 
Peet Company, the appraised value of 
which is $950,000. The premises are 
leased to the Rogers Peet Company for a 
long term. The terms of Mr. Hoge's will 
giving this property to the Museum are 
interesting as illustrating the conscien- 
tious desire of many men of wealth to recog- 
nize public interests. It is also interesting 
as illustrative of Mr. Hoge's personality; 
for the codicil was in substance drafted 
by his own hand. The gift is contained in 
a codicil executed on December 9, 191 6, 
the material parts of which read as follows: 

EXPLANATORY 

The amounts given to my nephew, 
James D. Hoge, of Seattle, State of 
Washington, in the past and what he 
may yet receive as my residuary 
legatee, are considered enough for 
his share of my estate. The same 
thought applies to what is bequeathed 
to my niece, Bessie Hoge Grant. In 
addition to what was given to her 
during my life, added to the specific 
bequests under this will, she will have 
a good sized fortune, and safe income, 
for herself and son. For some time 
past it has been on my mind to give 
more of my estate (my near blood 
relatives having been already amply 
provided for) in broad, and it might 
be said, national bequests. After 
careful consideration, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, in the city of 
New York, and the Actors' Fund of 
America, are selected, in my judg- 
ment, as worthy objects. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is a great edu- 
cator, and being located in the metrop- 
olis of America (where my estate has 
been enlarged by real estate opera- 
tions) gives the opportunity for all 
classes of people to see and enjoy its 
benefits. The Actors' Fund of Amer- 
ica is for the benefit of the old and in- 
firm members of a profession which 



contributes to the education and 
amusement of the general public, 
and from which all classes of society 
derive more or less pleasure. Owing 
to the environments of this profession 
its members are not, as a rule, given 
a fair chance to learn economy and 
to save for old age or a "rainy day." 
Also owing to the uncertain and pre- 
carious character of their profession, 
and the fact that they do not have a 
chance to earn all the year around, 
they are not able to put by savings for 
themselves or those dependent upon 
them. I therefore consider it a worthy 
object to contribute something from 
my estate for the benefit of this Fund, 
having had a great deal of enjoyment 
during my life from performances on 
the stage. 

I therefore, by this codicil, alter 
and change my foregoing will, so far 
as the residuary clause in said will 
is concerned, by making the follow- 
ing dispositions of real estate which 
would otherwise pass under said 
residuary clause. 

First. [Here follows his gift to 
the Actors' Fund of America.] 

Second. I hereby give, devise 
and bequeath to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. in the City of New 
York, a corporation constituted and 
created by Chapter 197 of the laws 
of 1870 of the State of New York, all 
those certain lots, pieces or parcels 
of land, situate, lying and being 
in the Borough of Manhattan, the 
City of New York, with the buildings 
thereon, which taken together are 
bounded and described as follows: 

Here follows a description of the 
premises devised. 

It is my advice to the Trustees of 
the said The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, in the City of New York, that 
this bequest be held by them and the 
income therefrom applied to such of 
their corporate uses as they may think 
best, and that the same shall not be 
sold or disposed of except under the 
authority of a resolution of the Board 
of Trustees, at a meeting duly called, 
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at which at least three-fourths of the 
entire Board then in office shall vote 
in favor of such sale or disposition. 

This codicil to Mr. Hoge's will was re- 
fused probate by the court of first jurisdic- 
tion, but on appeal it was admitted to 
probate and the Museum is now in posses- 
sion of Mr. Hoge's generous gift. 

R. W. de F. 

A BUDDHA HEAD FROM JAVA 

CONSPICUOUS among the master- 
pieces of Indian art of the classic period 
(600-850 A.D.) are the sculptures of the 
great Buddhist temple at Borobodur on 
the island of Java. Early in the seventh 
century, Indian colonists emigrated 1 to 
Java, and there established a prosperous 
kingdom. Indian art, after many cen- 
turies of evolution, during which a thor- 
oughly national style had been originated, 
was entering at this time upon an era of 
high perfection. The Indian colonists 
brought this art to Java, where, flourishing 
no less brilliantly than in India itself, it 
continued to preserve largely its Indian 
character. 

The principal monument of this Indo- 
Javanese art is unquestionably the temple 
at Borobodur. This celebrated shrine, 
which has been called the Parthenon of 
Buddhism and the most magnificent monu- 
ment of Buddhist art in the whole of Asia, 
was built approximately between 750 and 
800, but its decoration must have extended 
over a much longer period. In fact, it was 
not entirely completed at the time, about 
the tenth century, when Buddhism was 
superseded as the state religion in Java, as 
it had been several centuries earlier in 
India, by orthodox Brahmanism. 

The sculptures of Borobodur, which have 
been remarkably well preserved, include 
not only statues in the round, but also, and 
of even greater importance, a series of bas- 
reliefs representing scenes from the life of 
Buddha and from the jatakas or legends 
of his previous births. These reliefs, which 
extend in the aggregate for a length of 

'There had been earlier migrations, but of less 
importance. 



nearly three miles, line the five sculptured 
galleries, or pilgrims' procession paths, 
surrounding the different stories of the 
shrine. Iconographically, these sculptures 
are of the greatest interest to the student 
of Buddhism; their artistic merit warrants 
their being classed among the greatest 
expressions of Asiatic culture. 

Indo-Javanese art continued to flourish 
even after the decay of Buddhism as the 
state religion. The traditions of Buddhist 
art were carried on by the orthodox Hindus, 
and, although the sculptured decoration 
of the Hindu temples at Prambanam, the 
ancient capital of Java, lack the dignified 
simplicity and restraint of Borobodur, they 
represent, nevertheless, a development 
characterized by many admirable qualities. 
Indian art in Java was brought to an end 
by the Mussulman conquests of the 
fifteenth century. 

The Museum has lately purchased a head 
of Buddha, which comes, in all probability, 
from the temple at Borobodur. It may 
be assigned in date, approximately, to the 
ninth century. The head is somewhat 
larger than life size, and is carved from 
black volcanic stone or lava, the material 
commonly used by Javanese sculptors. 
It was formerly owned by the well-known 
collector, M. Alphonse Kann, and was 
exhibited by him at the Exhibition of 
Buddhist Art held in 1913 at the Cernuschi 
Museum, Paris. Since Indian sculpture, 
particularly of the great period, comes but 
rarely on the market, the Museum may 
be congratulated upon the acquisition of so 
fine an example as this head of Buddha. 

Comparison of our new accession with 
the images of Buddha in the small collection 
of Gandharan or Graeco-Buddhist sculp- 
tures acquired some years ago by the 
Museum, will prove instructive. Not 
infrequently it is asserted that we owe the 
familiar Buddha type to the sculptors of 
this school; that is, to those Hellenistic 
sculptors, or rather workmen, whose in- 
ferior talents found employ, under the 
direction of Buddhist monks, in the 
Indo-Scythian kingdom of Gandhara, on 
the northwest frontier of India, during the 
first three centuries of our era. It is 
probably true that the Gandharan sculp- 



